10. Venerating Nazis to Vilify Commies 


I’m lucky that I’m not a scholar of Ukraine. If I wrote books about Ukraine 
like the ones I’ve written about Bulgaria, they would now be illegal. My arti- 
cles would be illegal, too. In fact, my thoughts and opinions would be illegal. 
My observations and arguments, based on years of historical and anthropo- 
logical research, would be illegal. Even asking the kinds of questions I ask, 
posing the kinds of thought experiments I pose, would be illegal. 

When a postcommunist government limits freedom of speech to suppress 
the historical memory of communism, they either fail to see the point of de- 
mocracy or they are rewriting its rules. It’s like Joseph McCarthy using fear 
and intimidation to fight against a political regime hated for its use of fear and 
intimidation. Some might argue that you have to fight fire with fire, but the 
metaphor fails if what you must preemptively scorch includes human minds. 
A new government of Ukraine wants its citizens to accept one state-sanctioned 
truth about their country’s past and has criminalized historical questioning. 

This official decommunization process began in April 2015 when Ukrainian 
lawmakers proposed to erase all physical vestiges of their Soviet past. On 
May 15, President Petro Poroshenko signed a new law calling for the removal 
of all Soviet-era statues and symbols, and the renaming of towns and villages 
saddled with names deemed too communist by the government.’ Across the 


country, demolition crews dismantled World War II monuments commem- 
orating the Red Army victory over the Nazis, while local authorities endeav- 
ored to scrub maps clean of the proper nouns they deemed inappropriate for 
the new democratic Ukraine.’ 

But the most controversial section of the new statute, “On condemning 
the communist and National Socialist (Nazi) totalitarian regimes and pro- 
hibiting propaganda of their symbols,’ outlawed public questioning of the 
“criminal character of the communist totalitarian regime of 1917-1991 in 
Ukraine.‘ In other words, the Ukrainian state legislated the correct opinion 
their citizens should have about a recent past through which many of them 
had lived. Any suggestion in a newspaper or magazine that the era between 
1917 and 1991 had some redeeming qualities was unacceptable. The Kharkiv 
Human Rights Commission in Ukraine reported, “President Poroshenko has 
signed highly contentious laws one of which effectively criminalizes public 
expression of views held by many Ukrainians.”> This included the recogni- 
tion of the 1.5 million Ukrainians who fought against Hitler as soldiers in 
the Red Army. In an April 2015 “Open Letter from Scholars and Experts on 
Ukraine,” sixty-nine academics from North America and Europe preemp- 
tively condemned the proposed laws, writing, “However noble the intent, 
the wholesale condemnation of the entire Soviet period as one of occupation 
of Ukraine will have unjust and incongruous consequences. Anyone calling 
attention to the development of Ukrainian culture and language in the 1920s 
could find himself or herself condemned. The same applies to those who 
regard the Gorbachev period as a progressive period of change to the benefit 
of Ukrainian civil society, informal groups, and political parties.”® 

Also in April 2015, Dunja Mijatovi¢, the representative on freedom of the 
media for the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OscE), 
wrote to President Poroshenko to persuade him against adoption of the pro- 
posed laws. She stated, “While I fully respect the often sensitive and painful 
nature of historical debate and its effect on society, broadly and vaguely de- 
fined language that restricts individuals from expressing views on past events 
and people, could easily lead to suppression of political, provocative and crit- 
ical speech, especially in the media.”” But Poroshenko ignored the protests. 
The law allows the government to shut down offending media outlets and 
carries potential prison sentences of five to ten years.® 

Even more disturbing was the companion law “On the Legal Status and 
Honoring of the Memory of the Fighters for the Independence of Ukraine 
in the 20th Century.’ This statute criminalized public critiques of certain or- 
ganizations that fought for Ukrainian independence, including the Organi- 
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FIGURE 10.1. The author with Angel Wagenstein, a ninety-year-old Jewish filmmaker 


who fought as a partisan during World War II. 


zation of Ukrainian Nationalists (ouN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(upA).° Writing in opposition to the law, historians Christopher Gilley and 
Per Anders Rudling asserted that both the oun and the upa “were demon- 
strably guilty of mass murder,” and that the new laws promoted the valoriza- 
tion of individual Ukrainian fascists."° The oun had split into two divisions 
by 1940, one led by the more moderate Andriy Melnyk and the other by the 
more radical Stepan Bandera, who eventually formed the upa, which carried 
out the large-scale ethnic cleansing of Poles and Jews. In Volhyn and eastern 
Galicia, historians estimate that the upA massacred up to 100,000 Poles, in- 
cluding women and children." In their open letter to President Poroshenko, 
the sixty-nine concerned North American and European academics insisted 
that if the proposed laws passed: 


Not only would it be a crime to question the legitimacy of an organi- 
zation (UPA) that slaughtered tens of thousands of Poles in one of the 
most heinous acts of ethnic cleansing in the history of Ukraine, but 
also it would exempt from criticism the oun, one of the most extreme 
political groups in Western Ukraine between the wars, and one which 
collaborated with Nazi Germany at the outset of the Soviet invasion in 
1941. It also took part in anti-Jewish pogroms in Ukraine and, in the 
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case of the Melnyk faction, remained allied with the occupation regime 
throughout the war.” 


Despite continued international opposition (and the revelation that the law 
on honoring the fighters for Ukrainian independence was initiated by the son 
of a former commander in the uPA), Poroshenko’s government proceeded 
with its plan to eradicate anti- Ukrainian symbols and ideas. On December 17, 
2015, a Kiev court upheld the legality of the government's ban on the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, on the grounds that it promoted separatism. The party 
(whose flag included a hammer and sickle) refused to comply with the May 
15 law outlawing Soviet symbols and the use of the term “communist.’’ The 
next day, the European Commission for Democracy through Law (the Ven- 
ice Commission) and the oscE Office for Democratic Institutions and Hu- 
man Rights (OscE/oDIHR) issued a joint opinion stating that the Ukrainian 
law, “On Condemning the Communist and National Socialist (Nazi) Totali- 
tarian Regimes and Prohibiting the Propagation of their Symbols” (Law No. 
317-VIII) did not comply with the legislative standards necessary for a Eu- 
ropean democracy." The opinion stated, “The law is too broad in scope and 
introduces sanctions that are disproportionate to the legitimate aim pursued. 
Any association that does not comply with Law No. 317-VIII may be banned, 
which is problematic with regard to every individual's freedom of association. 
This is particularly the case when it comes to political parties, which play a 
crucial role in ensuring pluralism and the proper functioning of democracy.’ 

The beautiful irony of the Council of Europe and the oscE opinion is that 
the inspiration for the Ukrainian laws most likely drifted eastward from the 
European Union in the first place. For the last eight years, I have watched 
with increasing interest (and occasional outrage) as EU bureaucrats tried to 
legislate a revision of European history. Conservative forces within the EU 
wanted to legitimate the narratives of the two totalitarianisms and the double 
genocide, two once-fringe perspectives equating communism with Nazism, 
and promoting the idea that the suffering of East Europeans under Soviet oc- 
cupation should be treated as equal to that of the Jews during the Holocaust. 
After 2007, many Europeans (and especially Germans) have embraced this 
equivalency, unthinkable in the 1980s. 

Although these historical debates have roots in the Cold War, a key date for 
me was June 3, 2008, when a group of right-leaning Eastern European politi- 
cians and intellectuals signed the Prague Declaration on European Conscience 
and Communism in the Czech parliament. The signatories to this declaration 
proclaimed that the “millions of victims of Communism and their families are 
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entitled to enjoy justice, sympathy, understanding and recognition for their 
sufferings in the same way as the victims of Nazism have been morally and 
politically recognized” and that there should be “an all-European understand- 
ing... that many crimes committed in the name of Communism should be 
assessed as crimes against humanity .. . in the same way Nazi crimes were as- 
sessed by the Nuremberg Tribunal” The signatories addressed their demands 
to “all peoples of Europe, all European political institutions including national 
governments, parliaments, the European Parliament, the European Commis- 
sion, the Council of Europe and other relevant international bodies’ 

The Prague Declaration contained a list of demands, including compen- 
sation for victims. It also called for the establishment of a European “day of 
remembrance of the victims of both Nazi and Communist totalitarian re- 
gimes, in the same way Europe remembers the victims of the Holocaust on 
January 27th.” The Prague Declaration further advocated for the creation of 
a supranational Institute for European Memory and Conscience as well as 
increased support for memorials, museums, and national historical institutes 
charged with investigating the crimes of communism. Finally, the declaration 
demanded the “adjustment and overhaul of European history textbooks so 
that children could learn and be warned about Communism and its crimes 
in the same way as they have been taught to assess the Nazi crimes.’” 

Between 2008 and 2013, and against a backdrop of growing social unrest 
in response to the global financial crisis and Eurozone instability in Spain 
and Greece, European leaders instituted many of the recommendations in 
the Prague Declaration. The European Day of Remembrance for Victims of 
Stalinism and Nazism was created by the European Parliament in 2008. This 
new day of remembrance was officially endorsed by the osczE in the Vilnius 
Declaration of 2009, a declaration that also instructed the nations of Europe 
to create a collective policy on “the world financial crisis and the social conse- 
quences of that crisis.”"* The Platform of European Memory and Conscience 
was founded in Prague in 2011, and by 2013 this consortium of nongovern- 
mental organizations and research institutes had forty-three members from 
thirteen European Union countries as well as in Ukraine, Moldova, Iceland, 
and Canada.” The United States was home to two organizations that were 
members of the Platform of European Memory and Conscience: the Joint 
Baltic American National Committee and the Victims of Communism Me- 
morial Foundation.” The latter was an organization headed by Lee Edwards, 
the Heritage Foundation’s Distinguished Fellow in Conservative Thought 
and “a leading historian of American conservatism.” 

On January 20, 2012, the seventieth anniversary of the 1942 Wannsee Confer- 
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ence that chose the Final Solution, two academics presented the Seventy Years 
Declaration to the president of the European Parliament. Seventy members 
of the European Parliament signed this declaration rejecting all “attempts to 
obfuscate the Holocaust by diminishing its uniqueness and deeming it to be 
equal, similar or equivalent to Communism as suggested by the 2008 Prague 
Declaration.” The Seventy Years Declaration rejected the idea that Euro- 
pean history textbooks should be rewritten to promote the idea of the dou- 
ble genocide—the moral and historical equivalence of the Jewish victims of 
Nazism and the East European and German victims of Soviet communism. 

Because of my research in Eastern Europe, I often wondered why politi- 
cians resurrected these historical debates seventy years after the end of World 
War II and more than twenty years after the collapse of communism. But 
once I began to examine the broader context for the Prague Declaration, I 
believed that the Eastern European desire to equate communism and Nazism 
might stem (at least in part) from a political desire for victimhood status. 
The idea of the twin totalitarianisms and the double genocide produced a 
historical narrative wherein post-Soviet and postsocialist nations become 
martyrs—nation-states sacrificed by the West on the red altar of Soviet im- 
perialism. In countries such as Ukraine, where local populations and Nazi- 
allied governments or militia groups participated in the systematic murder 
of domestic Jews, the concept of the double genocide also mitigated their 
culpability by questioning the uniqueness of the Holocaust.” 

In addition to this desire for historical exculpation, however, I also be- 
lieve that the rewriting of history to equate Nazism and communism must 
be viewed in the context of the rightward drift in Eastern Europe, and the 
emergence of illiberal democracies in countries like Poland and Hungary. In 
the face of growing economic instability, massive migrant inflows, and anti- 
austerity protests on the peripheries of Europe, the two totalitarians narrative 
exculpates nationalists by linking all leftist political ideals to the horrors of 
Stalinism. Anticommunism legitimates resurgent nationalisms. Such a rhe- 
torical move seems all the more potent when coupled with the idea that there 
is a moral equivalence between Jewish victims of the Holocaust and Eastern 
European victims of communism. 

This anticommunist political project requires the production of a certain 
story about the communist past, and in this project, both Western and East- 
ern European academics have perhaps unwittingly obliged, as long as the 
European Union provides the funds. With the tacit support of Brussels, there 
exists today in many Eastern European countries (not just Ukraine) an in- 
stitutionally sanctioned prohibition on thinking about the everyday lived ex- 
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periences of communism. In an era of supposed free speech and freedom of 
conscience, politicians, scholars, and activists try to drown out other stories 
about the past by focusing exclusively on the crimes of communism. Organi- 
zations associated with or influenced by the Platform of European Memory 
and Conscience try to manipulate history—by rewriting, for instance, official 
history textbooks—and stifle public debate using methods that mimic those 
once deployed by the very communist regimes they are so keen to criticize 
and discredit, such as the 2015 Ukrainian decommunization laws.“ 

To explain how the Ukrainian law grew out of broader European memory 
politics, it is instructive to go back and revisit something called the Historik- 
erstreit, or the Historians’ Battle. This Historikerstreit was a major public 
debate between right-leaning and left-leaning historians in West Germany 
in the late 1980s. The conflict was sparked by U.S. President Ronald Reagan's 
May 1985 visit to the Bitburg Military Cemetery. Together with West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Reagan spent eight minutes in a graveyard 
that contained the final resting places of forty-nine Waffen ss soldiers. The 
following day, Bernard Weinraub of the New York Times reported, “White 
House aides have acknowledged that the Bitburg visit is probably the biggest 
fiasco of Mr. Reagan's Presidency. The visit, which was made at the insis- 
tence of Mr. Kohl, was overwhelmingly opposed by both houses of Congress, 
Jewish organizations, veterans’ groups and others.” The Bitburg visit, and 
Reagan's explicit commemoration of Nazi soldiers and Holocaust victims on 
the same day, set off a firestorm of controversy that precipitated the Historik- 
erstreit. Public intellectuals took to the broadsheets of their country’s major 
newspapers to exchange views on the enduring legacies of the Nazi past. 

The West German historian Ernst Nolte launched the first salvo in the 
Historian's Battle on June 6, 1986, with an article that appeared in the center- 
right newspaper Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. The article, “Vergangenheit, 
die nicht vergehen will” (The past that will not pass) was an abridged missive 
from his forthcoming book, Der europdische Biirgerkrieg (The European Civil 
War). In the article, Nolte argued against a reigning paradigm that viewed 
the Holocaust as a unique product of German history and asserted that 
Hitler's embrace of National Socialism was an understandable reaction to 
Russian Bolshevism. Nolte catalogued early Soviet crimes, and he employed 
traditional right-wing terms such as “Asiatic deeds” to do so. In addition, he 
proposed that fascism was a counterrevolution against communism—that 
communism was the original totalitarianism. He wrote, “Wasn't the gulag 
archipelago more original than Auschwitz? Wasn't Bolshevik ‘class murder’ 
the logical and actual predecessor to National Socialist ‘race murder’?””® Ac- 
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cording to Nolte, the Nazis only made more efficient the mechanisms for 
mass murder previously invented by the Soviets. 

An immediate rebuttal came from the sociologist and philosopher Jurgen 
Habermas, who attacked Nolte for trying to relativize the Holocaust: “Nolte’s 
theory offers a great advantage. He kills two birds with one stone: the Nazi 
crimes lose their singularity in that they are understood to be an answer to 
Bolshevik threats of destruction (which are apparently still present today); 
and Auschwitz shrinks to the dimensions of a technical innovation and is to 
be explained through an ‘Asiatic’ threat from an enemy who still stands be- 
fore our gates.” The opposing views espoused by these two articles ignited a 
vitriolic public debate among German intellectuals, pitting the conservative 
Nolte and a handful of colleagues against Habermas, and eventually against 
the majority of West German public opinion.” 

In a twenty-year retrospective on the Historikerstreit, historian Norbert 
Frei argued that the conflict was an intergenerational tussle initiated by those 
German historians born during the Weimar Republic. These men lived 
through the Nazi period as teenagers, “often as members of the Hitler Youth 
or as young soldiers.” Frei argued that the Historikerstreit was the prod- 
uct of “a generation of researchers and individuals who had a specific auto- 
biographical agenda and were facing retirement at the start of the 1990s.”*° 
Thus, the Historikerstreit reflected a wider West German generational shift 
that was taking place in the late 1980s as younger Germans who had never 
participated as soldiers or members of the Hitler Youth replaced those schol- 
ars with personal memories of the war. Frei argued that the Historikerstreit 
was part of a “protracted political farewell” on the part of those Germans 
born during the Weimar Republic.” 

For almost three years, fierce barbs were traded in West Germany's main- 
stream newspapers. Nolte’s continued insistence that Hitler’s anti-Semitism 
was a rational extension of his anti-Marxism (because Marxists were sup- 
posedly Jews), and his unwillingness to distance himself from right-wing ac- 
tivists eager to use his arguments to exonerate Hitler, swayed the debate in 
favor of Habermas and those who believed it preposterous that Nazi crimes 
could be excused if they were reimagined as a sensible response to Stalinism. 
In a 1980 lecture, Nolte said, “It is hard to deny that Hitler had good reason 
to be convinced of his enemies’ determination to annihilate long before the 
first information about the events in Auschwitz became public. . . . [Zion- 
ist leader] Chaim Weizmann’s statement in the first days of September 1939, 
that in this war the Jews of all the world would fight on England's side. . . 
could lay a foundation for the thesis that Hitler would have been justified in 
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treating the German Jews as prisoners of war, and thus interning them?” 
Ernst Nolte emerged from the Historikerstreit isolated in his opinions.” It 
was the centrist and left-wing intellectuals who triumphed at the end of the 
Historikerstreit, and Habermas believed that the extended public debate had 
permanently subverted the historiographical exoneration of Adolf Hitler. But 
neither Habermas nor Nolte could imagine that the Berlin Wall would fall 
before the end of the decade. The terms of the debate would suddenly and 
unexpectedly tip in Nolte’s favor. 

The second act in the Historikerstreit drew in scholars from across the 
globe. In 1993, Francis Fukuyama claimed that the collapse of Eastern Euro- 
pean communist regimes in 1989 and the eventual implosion of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 represented “the end of history.’* In his view, liberal democ- 
racy and free market capitalism were the pinnacles of human social achieve- 
ment, and the collective dreams of the left were crushed in the maelstrom of 
anti-Marxist triumphalism. As the Federal Republic of Germany swallowed 
the German Democratic Republic, and Eastern European countries rushed 
headlong into the arms of the West, the once-settled issues of the Historiker- 
streit were thrown open for a new round of debate. 

Although many intellectual skirmishes followed the events of 1989, per- 
haps the best example of the Historikerstreit 2.0 was a conflict between two 
eminent historians in the 1990s, one British and the other French. In 1994, 
the unrepentant Marxist historian Eric Hobsbawm published The Age of Ex- 
tremes: The Short Twentieth Century, 1914-1991, a book that followed his pop- 
ular trilogy on the “long nineteenth century”: The Age of Revolution, The Age 
of Capital, and The Age of Empire. The Age of Extremes was an instant interna- 
tional success, translated into twenty languages in about thirty countries, and 
hailed as a masterpiece by critics on all points of the political spectrum.* The 
remarkable success of the book in nations as disparate as Taiwan, the United 
States, and Bulgaria came despite the scandal caused when Hobsbawm sug- 
gested in a 1994 BBC interview with Michael Ignatieff that the many crimes 
of the Soviet Union would have been forgiven if they had given birth to a 
functioning communist society: 


IGNATIEFF: In 1934, millions of people are dying in the Soviet experi- 
ment. If you had known that, would it have made a difference to you at 
that time? To your commitment? To being a Communist? 


HOBSBAWM: ... Probably not. 


IGNATIEFF: Why? 
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HOBSBAWM: Because in a period in which, as you might imagine, mass 
murder and mass suffering are absolutely universal, the chance of a 
new world being born in great suffering would still have been worth 
backing... . The sacrifices were enormous; they were excessive by al- 
most any standard and excessively great. But I’m looking back at it now 
and I’m saying that because it turns out that the Soviet Union was not 
the beginning of the world revolution. Had it been, I’m not sure. 


IGNATIEFF: What that comes down to is saying that had the radiant to- 
morrow actually been created, the loss of fifteen, twenty million people 
might have been justified? 


HOBSBAWM: Yes.*° 


Hobsbawms defense of Stalinism initially prevented his book's translation into 
French. Even as the book was being read in German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Russian, and almost every language of the former 
Eastern Bloc, not a single French publisher—not even Fayard, the publisher 
of Hobsbawm’s trilogy on the nineteenth century—was willing to invest in 
it. Given the book’s commercial success outside of France, it seemed clear 
that the French publishing establishment was trying to silence Hobsbawm. 
Writing for Lingua Franca in November 1997, Adam Shatz argued that three 
trends were preventing the translation of Hobsbawm’s book: “the growth of 
a vituperative anti-Marxism among French intellectuals; a budget squeeze in 
humanities publishing; and, not least, a publishing community either unwill- 
ing or afraid to defy these trends.” 

Hobsbawm’s book appeared just two years after Tony Judt’s Past Imper- 
fect: French Intellectuals 1944-1956, published in French as Un passé impar- 
fait by Fayard in October 1992. Judt’s book contributed significantly to the 
growing “vituperative anti-Marxism among French intellectuals.** In Past 
Imperfect, Judt eviscerated the left politics of Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
and Simone de Beauvoir. Judt argued that their experiences of World War II 
and the French Resistance convinced them that the world was divided into 
communists and imperialist-fascist anticommunists and there was no space 
to occupy in between. They believed that it was their existential imperative 
to make a choice. Choosing the communist side of this dichotomy apparently 
reflected a fatal flaw in French intellectual culture, and Hobsbawm may have 
been seen as reproducing that flaw. 

In January 1997, in an introduction to a one-hundred-page symposium in 
the French journal Le Débat, Pierre Nora—the founding editor of Le Débat and 
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the editor of France’s most distinguished history series at Editions Gallimard — 
justified his refusal to publish a translation of The Age of Extremes by citing 
budgetary constraints and the shrinking proportion of the French population 
interested in scholarly history books.*” The length of The Age of Extremes 
(627 pages in English) rendered the cost of translation prohibitive, and Nora 
argued that his press would surely lose money on such an undertaking. 

But Nora also admitted to having some ideological reservations about the 
book. In his introduction to the symposium, Nora argued that France was “the 
longest and most deeply Stalinised country” in Europe and that Hobsbawm’s 
book appeared at a moment when French public culture was just shaking off 
its attachment to communist idealism.*° This “decompression” followed the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and “accentuated hostility to anything that could 
from near or far recall that former pro-Soviet, pro-communist age, including 
plain Marxism. Eric Hobsbawn cultivates this attachment to the revolutionary 
cause, even if at a distance, as a point of pride. ... But in France at this mo- 
ment, it goes down badly." Nora continued by saying that all publishers, 
“whether they want to or not, are obliged to take into account the intellectual 
and ideological circumstances in which they publish. There are serious rea- 
sons to think . . . that [Hobsbawm’s] book would appear in an unfavourable 
intellectual and historical climate.”” 

Part of the problem was that The Age of Extremes was also published just 
before Francois Furet’s highly successful Le Passé d'une illusion, a book as- 
serting that Nazism and communism were the twin scourges of the twentieth 
century.* Furet’s book was more in line with the reigning intellectual fashion 
in Paris, and French publishers perhaps feared that Hobsbawm’s tome would 
not find an audience. Furet dedicated an extended footnote to Ernst Nolte’s 
work, blaming the communist illusion for producing a romanticized culture 
of antifascism among European intellectuals. According to Furet, this led to 
a misreading of the Spanish Civil War and prevented the acknowledgment of 
the fundamental similarities between fascism and communism. 

Furet’s Le Passé d'une illusion itself was the subject of an extended sym- 
posium in Le Débat. There, none other than Ernst Nolte himself contributed 
an essay supporting Furet’s indictment of communism and its equivalence 
with Nazism.“* The success of Le Passé d'une illusion in Germany led to a 
partial rehabilitation of Nolte’s views. In a series of letters later exchanged 
between the two historians, Nolte acknowledged that Furet’s book had helped 
the international historical community to see the legitimacy of his approach, 


“despite a number of individual differences of opinion.”* 
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The ongoing refusal to translate The Age of Extremes was further but- 
tressed by the political storm unleashed in France after the 1997 publication 
of Le Livre noir du communisme: Crimes, terreur, répression by Editions Rob- 
ert Laffont. This tome—over eight hundred pages—was a collection of es- 
says attempting to produce a worldwide tally of communist victims. Furet 
had initially been tapped to write the introduction to the book, but after his 
death in July 1997, the task fell to the editor Stéphane Courtois, who asserted 
that there were 100 million victims of communism worldwide, a number 
four times that of the victims of Nazism. Courtois inveighed against all 
twentieth-century communist leaders and argued that the “single-minded 
focus on the Jewish genocide” had impeded the accounting of communist 
crimes.*® Given the revelations contained in newly opened Soviet and East 
European archives, Courtois argued that Le Livre noir du communisme de- 
finitively exposed the criminal nature of all communist regimes and claimed 
that Western intellectuals who supported communist ideals were no better 
than “common prostitutes?” 

Almost immediately after the book’s publication, however, two of the prom- 
inent historians contributing to the volume, Jean-Louis Margolin and Nicolas 
Werth, attacked Stéphane Courtois in an article published in Le Monde, stat- 
ing that they disagreed with his vitriolic introduction and its overt political 
agenda.** Margolin and Werth disavowed the book, claiming that Courtois 
was obsessed with reaching a figure of 100 million and that this led to sloppy 
and biased scholarship. They further claimed that Courtois wrote the book's 
introduction in secret, refusing to circulate it to the other contributors. They 
rejected Courtois’s equation of Nazism and communism, with Werth telling Le 
Monde that “death camps did not exist in the Soviet Union” Indeed, in a 2000 
review of Le Passé d'une illusion and Le Livre noir du communisme, the Soviet 
historian J. Arch Getty pointed out that over half of the 100 million worldwide 
deaths supposedly attributed to communism were “excess deaths” resulting 
from famine. Regarding the numbers in the Soviet Union, Getty wrote, “The 
overwhelming weight of opinion among scholars working in the new archives 
(including Courtois'’s co-editor Werth) is that the terrible famine of the 1930s 
was the result of Stalinist bungling and rigidity rather than some genocidal 
plan. Are deaths from a famine caused by the stupidity and incompetence of a 
regime... to be equated with the deliberate gassing of Jews?””° 

Despite the inhospitable climate in France for The Age of Extremes, Hobs- 
bawm did not back down. He fought for the French translation, which was 
finally undertaken through a joint effort of the Belgian publisher Editions 
Complexe and the French newspaper Le Monde diplomatique. In a December 
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5, 1999 introduction to an article by Hobsbawm, the editors of Le Monde diplo- 
matique lashed out at Pierre Nora and the French publishing establishment: 


With France having undergone a long period of “Stalinisation” from 
which it had finally emerged, it was felt that the ideological and intellec- 
tual climate was not right for its [The Age of Extremes] publication. Pub- 
lishers preferred books defending the ideas of French writer Francois 
Furet who held that the century boiled down to communism and na- 
zism [sic], and that both were equally dangerous forms of totalitarian- 
ism... . In deciding to translate Hobsbawm’s book, Editions Complexe 
and Le Monde diplomatique have refused to reduce history to a single 
official theory. French-speaking readers have applauded this stand.” 


Five years after its publication in English, the French translation appeared and 
was an instant success, particularly given the context of the broader French 
debates about memory after the publication of Pierre Nora’s Lieux de Mem- 
oire project. One month after the French release of The Age of Extremes, forty 
thousand copies were in print and the book was climbing to the top of best- 
seller lists. Yet despite its commercial success in France in 2000, the book 
continued to spark debate. Michele Tepper argued in Lingua Franca that the 
“continuing backlash in Paris against the Marxist leanings that shaped French 
intellectual culture for most of the twentieth century may well continue to 
keep publishing house doors barred against the next Hobsbawm?”” 

Indeed, in the same year that Hobsbawm’s The Age of Extremes was finally 
available in French, the Germany Foundation—an organization associated 
with the center-right German Christian Democratic Union—awarded Ernst 
Nolte the prestigious Konrad Adenauer Prize, prompting Robert Cohen in 
the New York Times to proclaim, “Hitler Apologist Wins German Honor.” 
An immediate controversy ensued in Germany, particularly given the con- 
text of the far right’s political ascendance in several local elections in the 
five states of the former GDR as well as increases in violent neo-Nazi activ- 
ity against asylum seekers and other immigrants. With the National Front 
gaining popularity in France and Jorg Haider and the Freiheitliche Partei 
Osterreichs ascending in Austria, right-wing parties were creeping back onto 
the political scene across the Continent. The recognition of Nolte’s work by 
prominent German historians precipitated fierce accusations that Nolte was 
a Holocaust denier. Many Jewish organizations decried the Germany Foun- 
dation’s decision to award Nolte a prize that had previously been bestowed on 
Helmut Kohl. Nolte’s rehabilitation, they argued, would embolden scholars 
who questioned the so-called cult of the Holocaust. 
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An excellent example of the far-reaching legacy of the renewed Historik- 
erstreit is an article that appeared in the Journal of Historical Review in 2000. 
Mark Weber, director of the conservative Institute for Historical Review, ar- 
gued that Nolte’s receipt of the Adenauer Prize might be a portent for “greater 
historical objectivity”: 


A Jewish view of 20th-century history—which includes what even some 
Jewish intellectuals call the “Holocaust cult” or “Holocaust industry” — 
is obviously incompatible with a treatment that is objective and truth- 
ful.... As the recent award to Ernst Nolte suggests, there are signs that 
the intellectual climate is changing. Not just in Germany, but across 
Europe, there is growing acknowledgement that the historical view im- 
posed by the victorious Allies in 1945, as well as the Judeocentric view 
that now prevails, is a crass and even dangerous distortion. Contrib- 
uting to this “historicization” has been the end of the Soviet empire, 
with its outpouring of new revelations about the grim legacy of Soviet 
Communism, and the collapse of a major pillar of the “anti-fascist” 
view of 20th-century history. Although powerful interests may succeed 
for a time in stemming the tide, in the long run a more “revisionist” 
treatment of history, even Third Reich history, is inevitable.” 


Weber's article was prescient of a later wave of American popular histories 
derived from Nolte’s revisionist position. For instance, the journalist Anne 
Applebaum's two books, Gulag: A History and Iron Curtain: The Crushing 
of Eastern Europe 1944-56, both support the idea that the horrors of com- 
munism were equal to or worse than the terrors of Nazism. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that Applebaum was awarded the Hungarian Petéfi Prize at the Bu- 
dapest Terror House Museum on December 14, 2010, for her “outstanding ef- 
forts made to advance freedom and democracy in Central-Eastern Europe’ 
More importantly, Weber suspected that Nolte’s recognition would have a 
real impact on the “Judeocentric” historiography of World War II. One might 
say that Nolte’s positions in the German Historikerstreit laid the intellectual 
foundations for the Prague Declaration and eventually paved the way for the 
Ukrainian government to venerate fascists by vilifying communists in 2015. 
These various public battles between European historians about the nature 
of twentieth-century communism, and Stalinism in particular, influenced the 
focus of historical scholarship in the former Eastern Bloc countries.** The Eu- 
ropean Union and the Visegrad Group— Hungary, Poland, Slovakia, and the 
Czech Republic—provided funding for anticommunist scholarship through 
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the Platform of European Memory and Conscience. In museums such as the 
Hungarian House of Terror and the Lithuanian Museum of Genocide Vic- 
tims, more space was allocated to the victims of communism than to the 
victims of the Holocaust.” Historical institutes, such as the Institute for Stud- 
ies of the Recent Past in Bulgaria and the Institute for the Investigation of 
Communist Crimes and the Memory of the Romanian Exile, focus on the 
crimes of communism against domestic Eastern European populations and 
downplay the effects of the local alliances with Nazi Germany.”* 

So was it a coincidence that the institutionalization of the twin totalitari- 
anisms narrative occurred in the wake of the global financial crisis that began 
in 2008? As markets plunged and the Eurozone economies teetered on the 
edge of collapse, the European Parliament passed the resolution establishing 
the European Day of Remembrance for Victims of Stalinism and Nazism. 
As neoliberal capitalism faltered, European leaders, facing devastated econ- 
omies, a migrant crisis, and growing wealth inequality, gravitated toward 
an intellectual paradigm that linked leftist politics with the worst crimes of 
Stalinism and equated those crimes with the Final Solution. Not surprisingly, 
the renewed focus on the victims of communism allowed Eastern European 
governments to exonerate or rehabilitate known fascists, a process that led 
directly to the 2015 Ukrainian laws making it a crime to criticize any national 
figure who fought for Ukrainian independence, even if these men collabo- 
rated in the slaughter of Poles or Jews. 

Eastern European examples of this rehabilitation process abound. For ex- 
ample, in 2009, a Bulgarian website dedicated to honoring the victims of 
communism (Victims of Communism in Bulgaria, victimsofcommunism.bg) 
included the name of the minister of interior who personally signed the de- 
portation orders for over eleven thousand Jews from Bulgarian-occupied 
Thrace and Macedonia.” In March 2015, a Hungarian court rehabilitated 
Balint Homan, clearing him of all charges of war crimes against Hungary’s 
Jewish minority, despite the fact that he was one of the architects of Hunga- 
ry’s anti-Semitic laws and pushed for the murder of Hungarian Jews by the 
Nazis. Homan claimed that Jews did not belong in Hungary because of their 
“spirit opposing the ideas of Christianity” and their “leading role in subver- 
sive movements and the spread of destructive ideologies.”® In May 2015, the 
Serbian high court rehabilitated Dragoljub “Draza” Mihailovic, the leader of 
the Serbian nationalist Chetniks, executed by the Yugoslav communists in 
1946 for high treason and Nazi collaboration.” In the same month, just as 
the Ukrainians passed their decommunization laws legislating the veneration 
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FIGURE 10.2. “Fear is the path to the Dark Side.” 


of right-wing fighters for Ukrainian independence, the president of Croatia, 
Kolinda Grabar Kitarovic, paid a visit to the controversial Bleiburg cemetery, 
where she laid flowers at the graves of Nazi-allied Croatian soldiers.” 

Although these recent rehabilitations have precedents, the current spate 
of rehabilitations and commemorations for the victims of communism co- 
incides with a strong rightward turn in European politics.” In the two years 
I lived in Europe between 2014 and 2016, I witnessed political parties such 
as Hungary’s Fidesz, Poland’s Law and Justice, and Germany’s Alternative 
for Deutschland finding mass support from populations suffering from years 
of stagnant wages and economic austerity, particularly after the onset of the 
European migrant crisis. In cities and towns in eastern Germany, angry mobs 
resist the resettlement of refugees fleeing the Syrian civil war.** The govern- 
ments in Poland, Hungary, Slovakia, and the Czech Republic staunchly re- 
jected quotas for accepting Muslim refugees, and new fences were erected 
around many national borders, jeopardizing the European Schengen free- 
travel zone.® 

While the European project imploded, the European Commission, the 
European Central Bank, and the International Monetary Fund continued 
to dismantle social supports in Europe's periphery for the sake of stabiliz- 
ing global financial markets. Faced with catastrophic youth unemployment, 
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slashed pensions, and insecurity about the future, an increasing number of 
men and women gravitated to the far left and right. Since the evils of com- 
munism were, according to the now-dominant narrative, so incredibly grave, 
one need not worry too much about fascist elements, so long as they opposed 
communism. On the twin totalitarianisms thesis, the extremes of fascism 
proved no worse than the supposedly inevitable outcome of leftist demands 
to nationalize banks, expand state employment, and impose new global 
wealth taxes on the rich. 

As more EU populations become polarized, abandoning the liberal demo- 
cratic center for the far left or the far right, it is only a matter of time before 
political and economic elites face a choice between supporting one side or 
the other in countries destabilized by the ongoing global financial crises. 
If both sides of this spectrum are equally evil, then there will be no moral 
qualm in choosing the side more likely to serve their interests, even if this 
means the institutionalization of new nationalist xenophobias. If commu- 
nism and fascism are moral equivalents, threats to the private property of the 
superrich or political acts that challenge elite interests become equal to the 
systematic murder of immigrants and undesirable internal others. If history 
is any guide, we already know which side the rich will choose. 

So I’m lucky that I write about Bulgaria and Germany, and not Ukraine. 
For now. 
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